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The following remarks were made at the recent Annual Meeting of the Boston 
Society of Natural History in the performance of a customary duty, and without 
.any expectation of their appearing in print. Their principal object was to induce 
the Society to make an effort to ensure its own permanency by an appeal to the 
liberality of the public. The recommendation to this effect having been adopted 
by the Society, it has become necessary to lay before those persons who would be 
likely to aid it, a short exposition of the history, condition, prospects, and neces- 
sities of the institution, together with a sunmiary of what it has already accom- 
plished, what it desires to effect, and of its particular claims to public patronage 
and aid. The Committee, thinking that these remarks are sufficiently full for these 
purposes, have requested permission to publish them with a view to their general 
circulation among the friends of learning in this city. This request has been 
granted in the hope that they might contribute in some small degree to the success 
of the effort now being made by the Society. 

Boston, June 20, 1846. 
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REMARKS. 



Gentlemen, 

The occurrence of another annual meeting brings with it 
the associated duty of reviewing the history of our institution 
for the past year, and of making a general and brief survey 
of its condition and prospects. I perform this duty with 
unusual pleasure at this time, because I am able to state, that 
during the year, the Society has suffered no interruption of 
harmony among its members, and has not to regret any dimi- 
nution of its accustomed activity in the cultivation of scien- 
tific knowledge. I may indeed say more than this, and may 
with propriety congratulate you that this anniversary finds ' 
the Society in a position more than ever indicative of future 
prosperity ; and that events have occurred tending to show 
the honorable place which it holds in the estimation of the 
public. I may encourage the hope, and even the expecta- 
tion, that it is destined to maintain an elevated rank among 
the scientific institutions of the country, and that its capacity 
for usefulness in our own community, one of the principal 
objects of its establishment, will ere long be much increased 
by the possession of enlarged means and appliances. 

For details regarding the condition of the Library and 
Museum, I refer to the reports of the gentlemen respectively 
charged with the care of them, which I shall presently read. 
From these you will learn the extent and value, and also the 
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deficiencies and wants of the respective collections. You 
will perceive, that although there are great deficiencies in 
some departments, and none are complete, yet that a respect- 
able commencement has been made in all. From the suc- 
cess which we have thus far had, it cannot be doubted, that 
with occasional aid from our own means, and with the nu- 
, merous donations we continue to receive from our friends, 
the society will gradually come into possession of a very 
valuable Library and Museum. These already bear a favor- 
able comparison with those of similar inrstitutions in the 
United States, and we know that the Museum could at once 
be largely increased had we the means of properly preparing 
l|.nd exhibiting its contents. 

From the report of the Treasurer it appears, that the ordi- 
nary expenses of the year have exceeded the ordinary income 
by the sum of $ 142,88, which amount has been paid out of 
the income of the permanent fund, and has been thus diverted 
from the increase of the Library, to which it should have been 
devoted. The whole amount so diverted from its legitimate 
uses, consisting of the aggregate annual deficits for five years 
is $470,10. This sum has thus far been lost to the Library, 
but I trust that the improved condition of the Society's funds 
will soon enable it to restore what has been temporarily used, 
both principal and interest. The members will not infer 
from these remarks that the Society has incurred a real 
debt, as commonly understood. It is entirely free from debt ; 
but, money intended for one use has been applied to another ; 
and the income of the sum of $2000, lately received under 
the will of one of our benefactors will go far to relieve the 
library fund of any other than the proper claims upon it, 
even should no increase of means from other sources be 
realized. 

The amount of the permanent fund, is, at this time, 
$12,000; securely invested, and in the care of able and 
faitliful trustees. The income, alone, of this fund, is disposa- 
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ble, and is, by a standing arrangement, appropriated to the 
support of the Society's Journal, to the increase of the 
Library, and to the maintenance and improvement of the 
Museum. This wise disposition of it, has been strictly ad- 
hered to, except when necessity has compelled a diversion of a 
part of it, as before noticed. It is essential to our prosperity 
and good name, that this necessity should never again exist. 
The only property of the Society, other than the above, is its 
Library and Museum. 

In this connection, it is proper that I should announce to 
you, that our Treasurer, Mr. John J. Dixwell, declines a reelec- 
tion. The Society is much indebted to him for the system- 
atic and business-like manner, in which he has conducted 
its financial affairs, and for the lucid statements of them, 
which he has from time to time made. I only express the 
sentiment of all the members, in bearing witness, to the abil- 
ity and fidelity with which he has served us, and, in saying 
that, we have received the intimation of his wish to retire, 
with much regret. 

The meetings, during the year, have been held regularly, 
and, in general, have been well attended. The amount of 
original investigation, among us, has been as great as in any 
former year, and the pages of the Journal, and the printed 
record of the proceedings, give evidence of unabated interest, 
both among members and correspondents. The Society ap- ^ 
pears to enjoy the favorable consideration of learned foreign ' 
societies and naturalists, as is shown by the increase of their ; 
communications with us. The history of the year, is, of ^ 
course, in these respects, very much like the history of every 
past year ; but there are two events of sufficient importance 
to deserve particular notice. 

By a provision of the last will and testament of the late 
John Parker, the Society has become the recipient of his 
bounty, to the amount of $2000, which sum, in gratitude to 
the donor, has been constituted a permanent fund, under the 
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name of the Parker Fund. In addition to the benefit which 
we derive, immediately, from this opportune and judicious be- 
quest, which was not suggested by any one connected with 
the Society, but, on the contrary, was the spontaneous result 
of a wish to do good, I consider that we have a higher ad- 
vantage presented to us, in prospect, by the evidence which 
this event affords of the estimation in which the Society is 
held, by gentlemen of liberal and enlightened views, and that 
we may look upon it, as an earnest of the aid we shall occa- 
sionally receive from persons of a similar character. Mr. 
Parker was never a member of this Society. He had only 
a general acquaintance with its scope and objects, and these 
he considered to be entitled to his approbation. It is gratify- 
ing to us, that this bequest was one of a class eminently 
characterized by good judgment in the selection of the ob- 
jects, and by usefulness to the parties benefited. The Soci- 
ety will ever remember the name of Mr. Parker, among the 
first of its friends and benefactors. The other event, alluded 
to, is, an important donation of valuable books, relating to 
botany and other branches of natural history, from Dr. Fran- 
cis Boott, F. R. S. of London. The Society appreciates, sen- 
sibly, this mark of confidence and interest from a gentleman, 
particularly qualified, by the nature of his own studies, to un- 
derstand its scientific claims and deserts, and to give that di- 
rection to his bounty, most productive of usefulness. 

But, in particularly mentioning these most prominent in- 
stances of liberality, I would not be understood to depreciate 
the value of smaller donations, or the liberal intentions of their 
donors. The Society has been constantly cheered by such 
indications of a general wish to promote its views. Nume- 
rous additions to the cabinet and library have been received, 
and as the little rills which give refreshment and comfort, in 
their course, unite to form large rivers, so the aggregate of 
these minor contributions is, gradually, forming collections of 
great scientific value and interest. I may remark, here> that 
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if our friends do not see, in the cases, all the objects which 
they have given, it is because there is no room for their exhi- 
bition. They are deposited out of sight, but nothing that is 
useful or valuable, is lost or neglected. The Society looks, 
confidently, for a day of restoration, when the numerous ob- 
jects, hid in boxes, drawers, and barrels, may be brought into 
view, and exhibited in a manner worthy of their donors and 
of science. 

At the last annual meeting, I took occasion to call the at- 
tention of the Society to the inadequacy of our accommoda- 
tions in this hall. I alluded to the crowded state of the cases 
and drawers, to the great number of interesting objects kept 
out of sight, to the inconvenience of access to them, and the 
impossibility of bestowing upon them the attention requisite 
for their preservation. I spoke of our inability to exhibit 
objects in the manner most useful to students, and of the loss 
occasioned to the Society by the retention of valuable objects 
by persons who would willingly present them to us, if we 
could dispose of them in a suitable style. I lamented the 
necessity of removing the Library to another building, and of 
holding our meetings elsewhere. I suggested that all experi- 
ence had shown that such collections cannot be kept in good 
order without the constant services of a competent and faith- 
ful taxidermist, and I asserted the opinion that, if the Society 
would sustain itself, it must, at some propitious moment, make 
a serious and united effort to obtain funds sufficient to pro- 
cure a building large enough for all its wants, both immediate 
and prospective, and such an increase of income as would 
insure its future support. The mode of acquiring these which 
I had in view was, of course, by an appeal to the liberality of j 
a community ever proverbially ready to sustain useful public 
institutions, and it seemed to me that there were only two ', 
conditions necessary to insure success in such an effort ; the \ 
one, such a prosperous state of the productive industry of the ( 
country as would justify liberal nien in being liberal, and the : 
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other, the ability, on our part, to maintain a claim to the ex- 
ercise of their liberality in our behalf. 

During the last year the Society has felt more sensibly than 
ever the inconveniences and evils which I have named ; its 
wants have become more apparent, and the necessity of a 
change is now seen by all. I have reflected a good deal 
upon the subject, and I am persuaded that the present is a 
favorable time for an effort, and that, by the united exertion 
of its friends, and a discreet application in the proper quarters, 
every reasonable wish of the Society may be gratified. The 
general prosperity of the community cannot now be a matter 
of doubt. The large sums which have been raised during the 
last year to endow several most deserving literary and chari- 
table institutions, show that the munificent spirit which so em- 
inently characterizes our city is not dormant. It remains only 
to inquire whether we have confidence in the utility of our So- 
ciety, as constituting one of the means of intellectual progress, 
or as forming one of the elements of public good, or even for 
the lower merit of affording an unobjectionable kind of public 
amusement, to enable us to ask for public approbation and 
aid. To this inquiry I would urge an immediate reply, and 
early action if the reply be in the affirmative. 

For myself, I entertain no doubt of the validity of our 
claims. I might, in aid of them, suggest some general consid- 
erations, showing the importance of the study of Natural His- 
tory. I might speak of the object of these studies, which is 
the discovery of the plan of the creation, of " those ultimate 
truths, by which alone unaided reason can know the Creator." 
I might show that the most weighty ai^uments of natural 
religion are drawn from it, that it tends to form habits of 
system and order, of careful observation, and accurate dis- 
crimination ; and that it fortifies our love of truth. I might 
ask what more certain protection our children can have from 
the contamination of bad influences, than an interest in some 
department of Natural History ; or how the leisure hours of the 
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people, and the public holidays can be better epent than in 
visiting collections of objects, such as the great museums of 
natural history contain ? But this I consider to be unneces- 
sary. That the importance of the investigations in the 
natural sciences, which are occupying the time and the 
thoughts of many of the most gifted men of the age, should 
not be appreciated in our intelligent community, is not pos- 
sible. That the results of these investigations, which are in- 
fluencing our opinions of our own being and of life ; that are 
modifying our religious belief ; that in conjunction with the 
discoveries of astronomical science, though operating in im 
opposite direction, are opening to us the most enlarged and 
glorious views of the power and goodness of the Creator of 
all, should be overlooked here, I cannot believe. Thanks to 
the studies which our Society encourages, every intelligent 
person of the present time regards as familiar facts, wonders 
such as the ancient philosophers did not, in the utmost stretch 
of their imaginations, conceive, and is capable of understand- 
ing the importance of the developments now making from 
time to time. 

If it be asked in what way we have contributed to the pro- 
gress of these sciences, how we have aided in the advance, 
we can ask the inquirer to look back and see what has been 
the history and influence of this Society. 

The Boston Society of Natural History was founded by a 
few gentlemen, who were drawn together by a similarity of 
tastes and pursuits, for the purpose of increasing their own 
knowledge by frequent intercourse with each other. They 
did indeed hope that they might awaken among our citizens 
an interest in the natural sciences, and thus extend the use- 
fulness of the institution beyond its own limits; but this 
hope was, in consequence of former failures, only a £Bunt one. 
Its founders were mostly young men, and they cannot be said 
to have had the countenance and aid of their seniors to any 
considerable extent ; for the new experiment was soppoied 

2 
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to be destined to the same result as those that had preceded 
\ it At the time of its establishment there was not, I believe, 
f in New England, an institution devoted to the study of Natu- 
(^ ral History. There was not a college in New England, ex- 
cepting Yale College, where philosophical geology of the 
modem school was taught. There was not a work extant, 
by a New England author, which presumed to grasp at 
the geological structure of any portion of our territory of 
greater extent than a county. There was not in existence a 
bare catalogue, to say nothing of a general history, of the an- 
imals of Massachusetts, of any class. There was not within 
our borders a single Museum of Natural History, founded ac- 
cording to the requirements, and based upon the systems of 
modern science, nor a single journal advocating exclusively 
I its interests. We were dependent chiefly upon books and 
\ authors foreign to New England, for our knowledge of our 
l^ own Zoology. There was no one among us who had any- 
thing like a general knowledge of the birds which fly about 
us, of the fishes which fill our waters, of the shells of our 
beaches, or of the lower tribes of animals that swarm both in 
air and in sea. Some few individuals there were, who were 
distinguished by high attainments in particular branches, and 
who formed honorable exceptions to the general indifierence 
which prevailed ; but there was no concentration of opinions 
or of knowledge, and no means of knowing how much or how 
little was known. The laborer in Natural History worked 
solitary and alone, without aid or encouragement from others 
engaged in the same pursuits, and without the approbation of 
the public mind, which, unenlightened as it was, yielded no 
honor to persons occupied with such studies, but on the con- 
trary, regarded them as busy triflers. 

What is the condition of things now, and to what is the 
change owing ? There is now a considerable number of insti- 
tutions devoted to Natural History, and nearly all of them are 
the direct oflkpring of this Society, having been founded by 
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its members. The geological structure of New England is 
now as well understood as that of any equally large part of 
Europe. Geological surveys of each of the six New England 
States have been authorized by their governments, and in five 
of them the work has been performed by members of this 
society.' The project of the geological and zoological sur- 
veys of this commonwealth, was from its inception to its ac- 
complishment, the work of members of this Society ; they 
proposed it, advocated it, urged it, and finally carried it into 
execution. It was the first of the kind fully completed, and 
we are happy in believing that, as models for those which 
were to follow, the volumes which resulted were not unwor- 
thy of imitation. Its accomplishment formed an era in the 
progress of natural history in the United States, the efiect of 
which is not likely to cease in our day. There is, at this ^ 
time, in the community, scarcely a gentleman of general intel- 
ligence and reading who is not acquainted with the leading 
doctrines of geology ; and the public itself no longer views 
its developments with incredulous doubt, but receives them as 
a part of the accredited facts of science. 

We have now not merely catalogues, but elaborate works, 
upon the Zoology of Massachusetts. The mammalian ani- 
mals of our state, its birds, its reptiles, its fishes, its testa- 
ceans, its insects, and others of its invertebrate animals, have 
been scientifically described and amply illustrated by members 
of this Society, in volumes which are a part of the standard 
stock of knowledge, and which are now as essential to the 
student of American zoology as the works of Linnaeus and 
Lamarck. A general work on the Ichthyology of the United 
States, has recently been prepared by one of our members, 
which does great credit to him and to the science of the 
country, and elaborate works in other departments are known 
to be in preparation. 

* A work of acknowledged merit on the Geology of Nova Scotia, by two of our 
members, had already been published. 
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In botany, which had been successfully cultivated here 
before the Society was instituted, less remained to be done, 
but the difficult departments of the lichens and mosses have 
been satisfactorily elucidated by two of our members, and 
we are in daily expectation of a work on the forest trees 
of our State by another, whose ability is a sure guaranty 
of its merit. We have also among us chemists of general 
reputation, thoroughly imbued with the spirit of the chemical 
philosophy of the day, whose labors anticipating in important 
particulars, some of the recent discoveries of distinguished 
European chemists, have already exerted a wide-spread influ- 
ence on our agricultural interests, and who are stiU engaged 
in original investigations. 

The Journal of the Society, which has now reached its 
fifth volume, is full of contributions to the natural history of 
the United States ; their merit is acknowledged, and they 
will afford invaluable materials, not elsewhere procurable, to 
the future natural historian of the country. We are no 
\ longer obliged to look to foreigners for information upon our 
I natural history, but on the other hand, learned foreign natu- 
ralists are coming among us to learn the results of our 
labors, and we are doing our part to pay back the long accu- 
mulating debt of knowledge which we owe to the science of 
Europe. By concentration we have learned to respect each 
other, and to know the value of our own acquirements. We 
have created an esprit du corps among our naturalists, and 
have given the weight of combination, and of concert to the 
interests of science. Our influence is thus widened, and our 
usefulness increased, and by acting together we are able to 
command for the science of the country acknowledgment and 
respect. 

The Society has been conducted in the most liberal spirit, 
and has been always open to the admission of every respect- 
able person. Young men have been welcomed equally with 
those of mature age and of acknowledged standing, and we 
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have thus, in some instances created^ and in others encour- 
aged and directed, a taste for the study of the natural sciences 
in individuals who otherwise would have given their attention 
to very different pursuits. The result of this judicious policy 
has been the training of an active ccNrps of young naturalists^ 
some of whom have already given ample evideiM^e of their 
ability to achieve for themselves a high reputation. Its effect 
on the Society has been a constant infusion of new strength, 
so that instead of becoming inactive and dormant^ like many 
similar institutions when the original members have relaxed 
their zeal, it has^ on the contrary, found numerous recruits 
ready to take the place of old members, and has itself become 
more and more active. 

Such, I conceive, to be some of the results of the establish- 
ment of this Society ; and they are the legitimate and honor- 
able results of industry and zeal well directed. They con- 
stitute as good a case, I believe, as can be made by any 
institution among us. With such facts we may go before 
the public, confidently relying that those who are willing to 
aid such undertakings as tend to elevate the moral and intel- 
lectual character of the city, and those who are ever ready to 
bestow, in benefits to the community, some part of the ample 
means with which Providence has blessed them, will extend to 
us, as they have to others, a helping hand in this our time 
of need. 

I will, in conclusion, state what, in my judgment, is the 
extent of our wants, and how much we should aim to accom- 
plish. Gentlemen who have visited Europe will remember 
the extensive Museums of Natural History which exist in all 
the capital cities, and in many of the larger provincial towns. 
They will recollect with how much interest these are visited 
by intelligent strangers, how much they contribute to the 
public amusement, what rich sources of knowledge they afford 
to men of science, and how carefully they are fostered by 
government, as a means of promoting the public knowledge 
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and enjoyment; Our object is to establish, in our own city, 
a Museum of this kind, second to none in Europe, except 
those in the larger capitals, and which shall be essentially and 
for all useful purposes, public; that is to say, one that shall 
always be open to the public, subject only to such restrictions 
as may be necessary for its care and safety. We would have 
this Museum a place of deposit for specimens of the natural 
products, first of our own State, and then of the United States, 
so that its shelves and cases should illustrate every department 
of North American Natural History. We would direct our 
principal efforts to those collections which are not perishable 
by exposure, and would desire to gather a general and com- 
plete collection illustrative of North American geology, the 
utility of which will be apparent on reflecting that such a col- 
lection is not in existence. We would form also a collection 
of North American minerals, of which a complete series 
can as yet be found only in Vienna, giving particular promi- 
nence to the ores used in producing the metals, and to such 
other minerals as are valuable in the arts. We would gready 
increase our already valuable collection of shells, which will 
commend itself to all as one of the aids of the geologist, and 
as comprising some of the most beautiful objects in nature. 
We would collect together many of the scattered fossil re- 
mains of the gigantic animals which inhabited our continent 
before the existing races dwelt upon it, and would also pre- 
serve the skeletons of the native animals now living. These 
comprise the objects which are least perishable and which 
when once procured could be preserved without much ex- 
pense. We would at the same time, as fast as our means 
would allow, assemble together the representatives of North 
American zoology, and would adorn our halls and render 
them attractive by collections of our birds, reptiles, fishes, 
insects, and other animals of the lower orders. We would, 
in short, establish such a Museum as the present condition of 
science calls for, such an one as the high character of our 
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community would lead strangers to expect to find here, and 
such an one as we, ^^ citizens of no mean city," should be 
proud of. 

We ask of our fellow-citizens only the means of lodging 
such collections, and of keeping them in a state fit for exhibi- 
tion, for we can procure the collections themselves, and in a 
few years render them very complete. Indeed the objects 
already in our possession would occupy thrice the space we 
now have. We have the skins of many curious quadrupeds, 
which should be mounted or displayed. We have some hun- 
dred species of birds ; barrels of fishes and reptiles ; a beau- 
tiful collection of crustaceans, thirty or forty thousand insects, 
and numerous shells, minerals and fossils, none of which can be 
shown. We know of many more which we might have, could 
we accept them without doing injustice to those who have 
already remembered us, and without discouraging those dis- 
posed to aid us. We are ourselves discouraged by the extent 
of donations of this kind pressed upon us, which we are una- 
ble to receive and make useful. 

For the purposes we have in view, we do not wish for a 
building of architectural pretensions ; the plainest structure 
of brick, in the most retired situation, would serve us as well 
as the most costly edifice. What we need is room and lights 
and as much as is possible of both. Abundance of well- 
lighted wall-surface is essential to our purposes. To compare 
what we have, with what we ought to have, I would say, that 
we need as much room as we now have for a geological col- 
lection alone, as much more for a mineralogical collection, as 
much more for a museum of comparative anatomy, as much 
more for a collection of birds, and as much more for the other 
departments. Besides which, we need a hall for our meet- 
ings, which might at the same time be used as a library. 
The sum required cannot be safely estimated at less than 
$20,000 for the land and building, and $10,000 for a fund, 
the interest of which should support a taxidermist, who should 
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have the care of all the collections. This sum i^iarge, but 
we live in a time of enlai^ged liberality, and may hope to col- 
lect it. With the increased accommodations and means of 
usefulness which this sum would give us, with our present 
fund unembarrassed and devoted to our liibrary and Journal, 
and with an active body of naturalists industriously occupied 
in illustrating the natural history of the country, we might 
hope soon to return to the community, in value though not 
in kind, some equivalent for the aid received from it. 

As a token of the past and a pledge of the future zeal of 
our members, as well as of their ability to sustain the institution 
when once placed upon an independent footing, it may be 
stated that, according to an estimate recently made by the 
treasurer, the amount contributed to it, in money, books, and 
other articles of value, since its foundation, is not less than 
$30,000. This has been given almost entirely by its own 
members, and mostly in small sums by men of small means, 
excepting, however, the noble bequest of Mr. Ambrose Cour- 
tis, one of our early members, on whose memory the Society 
must always look with gratitude as our munificent helper 
at a period of our existence when even small sums were trea- 
sures. 

I close my remarks, already perhaps too much extended, 
with the recommendation that such an effort as I have sug- 
gested, should be now made. We may fail in it, but if we 
do, we nevertheless shall have done our duty both to the Soci- 
ety and as citizens, and shall have made a worthy exertion to 
give to our city a new claim to respect, by elevating the natu- 
ral sciences to the same estimation here which they enjoy in 
enlightened communities of the old world. 
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